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DER MITTELENGLISCHE VERSROMAN UBER RICHARD 
LOWENHERZ, edited by Karl Brunner; Wiener Beitrage 
zur Englischen Philologie, vol. XLII; 1913. 

In this volume we have a long needed critical edition of the 
romance of Richard Coeur de Lion, first printed by Weber in his 
Metrical Romances, vol. II, in the year 1803. It has on the whole 
been strangely neglected by scholars, and the edition by Professor 
Hausknecht, long promised by the E. E. T. S., is not yet forthcom- 
ing. It has, however, been treated at some length by various 
scholars. In 1883 H. L. D. Ward in his Catalogue of .the Romances 
in the British Museum, vol. I, p. 946, pointed out a fact of much 
significance for the study of the romance, namely, that Thomas de 
Multon and Fulke Doilly are to be identified with two knights of 
the district of Holland in southern Lincolnshire, who flourished 
between 1 190 and 1240. In 1890 G. H. Needler's Richard Coeur de 
Lion in Literature noted certain important variations between the 
Mss. In the same year Kblbing in his introduction to Arthour and 
Merlin, pp. LX to CV, made out a case for the identity of the author 
of the Richard romance with the author of King Alisaunder and 
Arthour and Merlin. In 1891 an attempt was made by Jentzsch 
in Englische Studien, XV, pp. 161 ff., to show the dependence of 
the romance upon certain chronicles. In 1897 Gaston Paris in 
Romania, XXVI, pp. 353 ff., completely overthrew Jentzsch's 
thesis, and was the first to attempt an analysis of the structure of 
the romance and a history of its development. 

The edition we have before us is the result of a careful collation 
of the seven manuscripts and the two extant sixteenth century 
printed editions. The text used as a basis is that of the Caius 
College manuscript 175/96 used by Weber. The apparatus criticus 
includes a table classifying the manuscripts and incunabula, an 
examination of the historicity of the narrative and of the origin of 
the unhistorical motifs, some conjectures as to the author of the 
original Middle English version, meager notes mainly referring to 
parallels with other romances, and a list of proper names. 

It is much to be regretted that instead of a complete glossary 
which would have been a permanent service to Middle English 
scholars of every country the editor has seen fit to supply a list of 
words which are said to be lacking in Strattmann-Bradley, most 
of which, however, are to be found there differently spelt, and a 
German translation of the poem, which at most is only a conven- 
ience for a limited group of scholars. With this notable exception, 
however, this edition provides adequate critical material and in 
general shows wide, laborious, and accurate research. 

Several improvements can. however, be suggested in the list 
of proper names. The analysis of the structure of the romance 
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is to be disputed. Furthermore, its development can be more 
clearly traced, I believe, than Dr. Brunner has done. 

As for the proper names, Archane is probably a corruption of 
Arenas, a fortified town of some importance, near Tripoli. 

Doseper is explained on p. 465 as "die zwolf Eitter von Artur's 
Tafelrunde." Now the ordinary meaning is, of course, the twelve 
peers of Charlemagne, and this case is no exception, for the lines 
run: 

Off Rowelond and off Olyver, 
And off every Doseper. 

The usual identification is lacking in the case of Randulph the 
Glanvyles, of whom it is merely said that he "kommt als Kreuz- 
fahrer vor Akkon." It would not be superfluous to state that he 
was chief justiciar of England under Henry II. 

The note on William Longespee is unfortunate in that it confuses 
the third and fourth earls of Salisbury, both of that name. It is 
the third earl who was the natural son of Henry II and whose 
widow founded Lacock (misprinted Lancock) Abbey. But it is 
the fourth earl who is the hero of the Anglo-Norman poem. It 
seems impossible to determine which of the earls is referred to. 
Neither of them took part in the Third Crusade. Now while the 
third earl is mentioned by several chroniclers of the doubtful 
authority as present at Damietta in 1218, 1 certain it is that no 
William Longespee became famous as a crusader till the fourth 
earl fought and died near Damietta in 1250. Since the name is 
mentioned five times, 2 four times in parts presumably translated 
from the Anglo-Norman, the establishment of the point that the 
reference applies to the fourth earl would of course indicate a very 
late date for the Anglo-Norman poem. But there seems to be no 
evidence to prove which of the two earls is meant. 

Maydenes-Castel is perhaps to be identified with a Castrum 
Puellarum in the Principality of Antioch, near Dana. 3 Its modern 
Turkish name is Kisliz Kalessi. It is, of course, to be objected 
that the name stands in a list of places in southern Palestine. 

The note on John the Neel should have stated that the historical 
Jean de Nesle was a hero not of the Third, but of the Fourth Cru- 
sade. 

Safrane is the name of a hamlet near Acre, to which pilgrims 
resorted in the twelfth century. 4 

The note on Sawdon states that the " Cheff Sawdon of Hethen- 
ysse" mentioned in lines 5383 and following is not Saladin, and 
the same statement appears on p. 72. It is, of course, worthy of 
notice that for a space of 450 lines Saladin is never called by his 
name but is referred to as above or as in 5751 as " the Sawdon, that 

1 Did. Nat. Biog., XII, p. 116 f. 

2 1816, 4871, 5808, 6141, 7061. 

3 E. Rey, Colonies Franques de Syrie, p. 335. 

*Ibid., p. 494. 
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cheef was told of Damas." This I believe to be amply explained 
by the fact that the interpolator is here taking over a well known 
story and is probably transferring directly the names that occurred 
in his source. But that Saladin is meant cannot well be doubted, 
for the French and Italian versions of the treacherous gift tradi- 
tion, as Dr. Brunner himself admits, ascribe the treachery to 
Saladin; moreover in lines 5151 f. we read, 

J»us be Sawdon (Saladin without question) wib dolour 
Ffledde ffro be batayle off Arsour; 

then after an interval describing Richard's taking of Nynyve, which 
makes no allusion to Saladin, we have the lines 5383 f. 

The cheff Sawdon of Hebenysse 
To Babyloyne was flowen jwysse. 

Dr. Brunner argues on p. 72, that this is not Saladin because the 
cheff Sawdon "wird von Richard getotet, wahrend Saladin bald 
nachher wieder auftritt." It is true that Saladin somewhat 
abruptly bobs up after Richard has left him wounded on the field. 
but there is nothing in the account of the combat as given by the 
best texts to indicate that the wound was fatal. Although a late 
MS. has corrupted the phrase "a dynt of dede" in line 5768 "to a 
dynt of deth," nothing in the authentic text points to the death 
of the Sawdon, and as I have already shown there is excellent 
evidence to prove that the cheff Sawdon is Saladin. 

Dr. Brunner suggests that the city Taboret, in his note on the 
name is "wohl mit dem Berge Tabor in Zusammenhang zu bring- 
en." Is it not more likely that the city of Tiberias, called in 
medieval literature Tabarie, is meant? 

Touroun is without doubt the important fortress of Toron near 
Tyre. 5 

Finally, we could have wished that Dr. Brunner had told us more 
of Vrrake than that he was a " Romanheld." The name occurs in 
line 6730, and the alternative reading Cidrake or Sydrake is offered 
by two manuscripts and the printed editions. There is not much 
to choose between these two readings since neither of them is 
appropriate in a list of romance heroes. Sere Vrrake makes non- 
sense since Urake is the name of a lady in the story of Partonope of 
Blois 6 and the Roumans de Sidrach, as it is sometimes called, is the 
account, enormously popular in its day, of the prophecies of a 
fabulous philosopher, Sidrach. 7 In either case we have an in- 
stance where the composer has inserted a familiar name for the 
sake of rhyme without knowing exactly to whom the name belonged. 

We must now turn to the larger question of the development and 
structure of the romance. In common with his predecessors, 
Dr. Brunner on p. 17, referring to lines 21, 5100, and 7028, states 

^Ibid., p. 499. 

• E. E. T. S., ed. Bodtker, 1. 6187. 

7 Histoire LitlSraire, XXXI, pp. 285 ff. 
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that the original basis of the romance is a lost Anglo-Norman poem. 
On pp. 21 and 23 he implies that conformity to the facts of history- 
is one criterion by which the substance of this Anglo-Norman 
source can be distinguished from later interpolations. Concern- 
ing its date and verse-form he hazards nothing, and his reasoning 
that the author was a cleric based upon the fact that courtly ele- 
ments are lacking (pp. 63 ff.) and on the fact that two lines are 
given to a description of the mass (note on 1. 22) is not to me 
convincing. The date, placed by Gaston Paris at about 1230, is 
rendered, as I have said, very dubious by the fact that no William 
Longespee attained renown as a Crusader till 1250, and it must 
remain open till new evidence accumulates. 

In determining what parts of the Middle English poem represent 
the Anglo-Norman original, Dr. Brunner has made one assignment 
upon which I must take issue with him. He adopts as one of his 
criteria on this question, as I have said, general conformity to the 
facts of history, and consistently observes it with the outstanding 
exception of 11. 35-1268. These contain the fabulous accounts of 
Richard's birth, the tournament with De Multon and Doilly, the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Richard's imprisonment by the Em- 
peror of Almayn, including the adventures of Margery, Wardrewe, 
and the lion, and finally the ransoming. Despite the glimmerings 
of historical fact here and there, all of this is manipulated tradition 
or pure fiction. By the criterion of historicity, then, 11. 35-1268 
do not represent a part of the Anglo-Norman poem. 

Let us employ another criterion which Dr. Brunner himself refers 
to on pp. 19, 20, and 21, and elaborates on pp. 35 f., namely Reim- 
brechung or the split couplet. For instance on p. 21 in regard to 
the account of the siege of Babylon and other passages he says: 
"Gegen die Unspriinglichkeit dieser Stellen spricht ausser der 
Technik der Reimbrechung auch, dass in ihnen Konig Philipp 
auftritt, der historisch und nach b schon abgereist war." We 
gather from pp. 35 f . that Dr. Brunner means by Reimbrechung a 
couplet where there is a sharp break in the sense after the first line 
(indicated usually by colon or period) and where either one line 
or both are closely connected by the sense with what precedes or 
follows the couplet. To cite an example, 11. 3490-93: 

[Ffor my loue bes alle glad,] 
And lokes je be well at eese! 
Why kerce je nowjt of joure mese, 
[And eetes ffaste as j doo?] 

As he seems to imply, though without direct statement to that 
effect, Dr. Brunner believes the verse technique of the translator 
of the Anglo-Norman romance shows few cases of split couplet, 
while that of the interpolator shows many. Before applying his 
own test to the portion in dispute I must deplore the intrusion of 
many inaccuracies into Dr. Brunner's treatment of the subject 
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of " Reimbrechung" on pp. 35 and 36. 3 In some cases, however, it 
should be borne in mind that to distinguish cases of split couplet 
is in some degree an arbitrary matter, and the conclusions of two 
men equally conscientious may vary somewhat. Let us then use 
this test of Reimbrechung upon three passages — one from an 
admittedly original passage, one from an admitted interpolation, 
and one from the portion of the poem in dispute. First, let us 
take parts of the poem chosen by Dr. Brunner as examples of the 
translations from the French, 11. 1667-2650, 2683-3040, 3125-3176, 
and 3227-3346. In these 1506 lines Brunner finds 34 cases of 
Reimbrechung; I find 40. If the latter be accepted, the proportion 
of couplets that are split is 40 out of 753 or 5.3%. Taking now 
another passage selected by him to represent the interpolations, 
11. 3347-3698, Brunner finds in these 352 lines 42 cases of Reimbrech- 
ung; I find 40. 40 split couplets out of 176 gives an average of 
22.4%. Turning at last to our debatable ground, let us see whether 
here the technique of the couplet resembles that of the original 
translator or that of the interpolator. Let us select the longest 
passages common to both a and b versions, namely, 591-652, 751- 
926, 1019-1056. In these lines I find 22 split couplets out of 138, 
an average of 16%. By this test, then, 11. 35-1268 are the work, 
not of the translator, but of the interpolator. 

I have noted a further characteristic of the parts translated from 
the Anglo-Norman which distinguishes them from the later accre- 
tions. This is the fact that in parts of the English poem which 
admittedly represent the French source twice as many couplets 
ending in French rhyme words are found as are found in other 
parts. This high proportion of French rhyme words increases 
towards the end of the poem; for instance, in the passage 11. 5189- 
5912, which do not have a French source, 26 rhymes are French; in 
an equal number of lines, 6059-6722, 6743-6802, which are trans- 
lated from the French, 64 rhymes are French. The average in the 
first case is 7.2, in the second 17.7. Let us select now from the 
disputed portion three of the longest passages common to both 
versions, namely, U. 591-645, 751-926, and 1019-1056. In these 
256 lines there are but four couplets whose rhyme words are French 
namely, 595, 623, 829, 915. Out of 128 couplets then only 3.1% 
show French rhymes. By this test also the disputed portion 
belongs among the interpolations, and was no part of the Angio- 
ma the first place, Dr. Brunner does not seem to realize that if one speaks 
of a passage, 1L 3347 to 3698, for example, 1. 3347 is included, and the total 
number of lines is not 351 but 352. Accordingly, when in the third line of his 
discussion he gives the total number of lines in four passages, he should say- 
not 1502, but 1S06. In the second place, Dr. Brunner professes to choose 
passages given alike in both versions a and b, but in the third passage which he 
mentions, 11. 3129-50 show widely variant readings in the two versions. ■ Fmal " 
ly, in the list of cases of Reimbrechung he should consistently refer to 2641 and 
2591 instead of 2642 and 2592: 2091 must be an error for 2089, 2119 for 2117, 
2401 for 2399, 2459 for 2457, 2719 for 2717, and 2001 for some unknown number. 
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Norman original. Its lack of conformity to history, its profusion of 
split couplets, its lack of French rhymes, all point to one conclu- 
sion. 

Nor are these the only reasons for regarding the passage as an 
interpolation. The writer of the passages which Dr. Brunner recog- 
nizes as interpolations shows a striking interest in the persons and 
subjects which the writer of the disputed portion affects. This 
by itself proves nothing, but its value is cumulatively strong. The 
interpolator has carried on the story of Richard's captivity which 
we find in the disputed portion to its conclusion in Richard's 
revenge. The towns of Babyloyne, Nynyve, Sudan Tuny, Ebedy, 
Castel Orglyous, Taboret, and Archane, mentioned together in the 
disputed portion, all are chosen by the interpolator to figure largely 
in his contributions to the poem. Finally, Thomas de Multon and 
Fulke Doilly, the obscure knights of the Holland district, who 
play such a brilliant role in the disputed portion are likewise the 
favorites of the interpolator. How would Dr. Brunner explain 
this? He would have to maintain that the poet, or possibly his 
translator, had been under obligations to the descendants of these 
worthies and had extolled their imaginary exploits in the disputed 
portion; later on, the interpolator finding these gentlemen so promi- 
nent in his story felt constrained to make them play a heroic part 
in his own contributions. The first objection to such a theory is 
that if the Anglo-Norman poet had gone so far as to laud his 
benefactors to the skies in the opening parts of his romance he would 
occasionally have mentioned them later on, but in the Anglo- 
Norman poet's undisputed work their names do not occur. Sec- 
ondly, had the interpolator had merely a perfunctory interest in 
De Multon and Doilly as names in the manuscript before him, we 
could hardly account for the knowledge of the family of Doilly 
hinted at in line 4539 f . 

Jhon Doyly, Sere Foukes nevewe, 

A jong knyjt off gret vertew. 

Another piece of evidence, itself, almost valueless, but in com- 
bination with others corroborative of our contention is the fact 
that the earliest text, that of the Auchinleck MS, which Dr. Brunner 
calls L, breaks off after the introductory 34 lines and picks up the 
ragged edge of the narrative. Now this ragged edge shows, of 
course, that the scribe of L, found a defect in the MS he was copy- 
ing; a number of lines torn out or blotted. Now if we found a 
ragged edge, an abrupt snapping off, at the other end of the gap, 
we should naturally believe that a large number of pages contain- 
ing the disputed portion had existed in the MS copied and had been 
lost or mutilated. This was Dr. Brunner's conclusion. But we 
do not find a ragged edge at the other end of the gap. Instead we 
find the introduction neatly closed, and at precisely the point where, 
on the basis of the evidence already brought forward, we should 
suppose that interpolated matter had found its way into the other 
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MSS. We find L silent on all the disputed portion, and the some- 
what jerky continuation at 1. 1287 would seem to point then to 
only an accidental hiatus of a few lines in the MS which the scribe 
of L had before him. That MS we may conclude never included 
lines 35-1268. 

Over against the evidence of L, however, must be set the evidence 
of three later MSS (called by the editor D, A, and H). In his 
valuable comparative table of the seven MSS on pp. 15-17 Dr. 
Brunner shows clearly that they fall into two groups, a and b. a, 
being much fuller, is made the basis of the printed text, but contains 
most of the material which is due to interpolation. The b MSS 
exclude practically all the interpolated matter, though retaining 
11. 35-1268. These three MSS, D, A, and H, which preserve for 
the greater part of the poem the form and content of the original 
translation, would lead us to include in it the disputed portion. 
This is the consideration which doubtless weighed with Dr. Brun- 
ner. But without the support of internal evidence such as I have 
endeavored to marshal on the other side, the witness of the MSS 
is of slight importance. Let us examine then the aditional evi- 
dence which Dr. Brunner adduces in support of his position. 

As I stated at the outset of this paper, Gaston Paris was the 
firs; who attempted systematically to distinguish the translation 
of the Anglo-Norman romance from later accretions; it was he who 
first placed 11. 35-1268 among the accretions. 9 This position 
Dr. Brunner assails on pp. 18 f. of his book. According to him it 
rests (1) on the authority of the Auchinleck MS, which he calls L; 
(2) on the fact that Richard's fabulous parentage, contained in 
the other MSS and omitted by L, is inconsistent with the mention 
of his real mother in version b, 1. 2040/2; (3) on the fact that the 
imprisonment of Richard by the Emperor of Almayn, contained in 
the other MSS but omitted by L, is inconsistent with the Duke of 
Austria's vow of revenge in the latter part of the poem, which sug- 
gests that the imprisonment is yet to come. The second and third 
pieces of evidence Dr. Brunner meets, in my opinion satisfactorily; 
and as I have said, the witness of the Auchinleck MS, if it stood 
alone, would be worthless. But Dr. Brunner fails to give credit 
to Gaston Paris for two powerful arguments, which are explicitly 
stated by him in his discussion of this passage, and which I have 
made use of; the wildly unhistorical character of the portion, and 
the prominence given to Doilly and De Multon therein. These 
arguments our editor does not meet at all. 

Does he hold in reserve cogent reasons for the attribution of 
this disputed portion to the Anglo-Norman poet? On p. 19 he 
sets forth the sole support he has for the evidence of the three MSS 
on this point. But the fact that the writer of 1. 1816, which pre- 
sumably represents the original version, says that William Longespee 

» Romania, 1897, pp. 356-8. 
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won his name by his valor on Christmas Day at Messina, is not 
enough to prove that the writer of the original version had a habit 
of accounting for the sobriquets of his heroes by particular exploits; 
far less does it prove that therefore he must be identified with the 
composer of the lion's heart episode in the dispui.'.d portion, from 
which Richard took his name. 

On the basis then of the unhistorical nature of the episodes, the 
scarcity of French rhymes, the profusion of split couplets, and the 
community of subject matter with admitted interpolations, which 
characterize this portion of the poem, we are justified in regarding 
it as an interpolation. In consequence, we may say that the 
Auchiideck MS version, had it come down to us unmutilated, would 
have represented the original translation from the Anglo-Norman, 
with the exception of the first 24 lines, which are clearly rehandled, 
and the loss of 38 lines. 

I am inclined to agree with Dr. Brunner that where in this por- 
tion (11. 35-1268) the a version differs from the b, as it frequently 
does, the a version is the more authentic. There are four reasons 
which influence me. In the first place, it seems to me more likely 
that the man who composed the account of Richard's stalking into 
Modard's hall, holding the bleeding lion's heart, of his salting &.& 
devouring it before the king on the dais, is the same who composed 
the gustful accounts of Richard's cannibalistic exploits. In the 
second place, it is scarcely conceivable that the composer, whom we 
take to have been connected with the families of De Multon and 
Doilly, would have consistently brought the prowess of these two 
heroes into disadvantageous contrast with that of Richard, leaving 
it to a redactor to reverse the distribution of martial honors in 
favor of the Lincolnshire lords. Thirdly, Richard's selection of 
these two knights to accompany him to Palestine is better motiva- 
ted if they have surpassed the other contestants by knocking him 
out of his saddle, than if, as in the 6 version, they themselves have 
succumbed to Richard like the rest. In the fourth place, the a 
version is neatly fitted on to the opening of the original translation, 
whereas the b version skips this opening. Are we to believe that 
this omission is the deliberate choice of the Lincolnshire poet and 
that the redactor reinserted this passage into the a MSS? Or are 
we to believe that the better welded junction is the work of the 
Lincolnshire poet, and that the omission in the other version is 
due to a failure of memory on the part of the redactor? The latter 
hypothesis, tallying as it does with the inept and ineffective char- 
acter of the b version of 11. 35 to 1268 already noted, seems additional 
evidence of its unauthenticity. Indeed I can hardly escape the im- 
pression that throughout this early part of the poem the b version 
is a feeble endeavor, partly to record a hazy memory, and partly to 
reconstruct the far more vigorous, ample, and pointed version of 
these fabulous incidents contained in the a MSS. 
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If this impression be justified, the relation of the b and a versions 
taken as a whole seems to be this. The archetype of the a MSS 
was probably the copy taken down from the lips of the Lincolnshire 
poet, embodying both his revision of the translation from the 
Anglo-Norman chronicle and his many additions thereto. The 
archetype of the b MSS was probably produced by a scribe, who 
having a faded recollection of the a version in his mind and a MS 
of the translation from the Anglo-Norman chronicle in his posses- 
sion, prefixed his feeble reconstruction of the earlier incidents in 
the former to a faithful transcript of the latter. 

After this examination of the evidence let me put concisely what 
parts of the Middle English romance as we have it in this edition 
correspond to the Anglo-Norman chronicle, what are the additions 
of the Kentish translator: of the remainder the a version prob- 
ably represents the contribution of the Lincolnshire poet. 

I. Translation from the Anglo-Norman: 1269-1341, L 1342/1-3, 
b 1057/129-131, 1430-1436, b 1437/1-4, 1667-2039, b 2040/1-13, 
2042-2649, b 2650/1-12, 2683-3040, 3125-3128, b 3129/1-10, 3151- 
3176, b 3177/1-6, 3229-3346, b 3346/1-36, 3699-3758, 4817-5188, 
5031-5950, b 5950/1-28, 5951-7212. 

II. Addition of Kentish translator: 1-34. 

We come now to the subject of the dialect and its bearing upon 
the question of the structure and authorship of the poem. As 
Kolbing first pointed out, there is a mixture of Kentish and Midland 
forms in the poem. Turning again to the examination of the 
rhyme-words, in which the original forms usually survive the 
changes of the copyist, we find that the distinctively Kentish forms 
are to be found for the most part in the work of the translator, and 
the distinctively Midland forms in the work of the interpolator. 
For the following lists I acknowledge my debt to Kolbing and Brun- 
ner. 

The distinctively Kentish feature, A. S. y>e is found in the 
following lines of the original translation: 1372, 1749, 1870, 1923, 
2011, 2283, 2638, 2877, 4351, 4870, 5971, 6096, 6154, 6160, 6320, 
6382, 6620, 6825. 

It also appears in the following lines from the interpolated 
passages: 384, 421, 1091, 3811, 3841, 4158, 4262, 4351, 4602, 
4718, 4724, 4759. Five of these, however, namely, 3811, 4158, 4262, 
4718, and 4759, represent the word schet, which the evidence of 
Chaucer shows to have been a very common Midland form. Of 
the Kentish forms, then, 18 appear in the translation from the 
Anglo-Norman, and 7 in the interpolations. 

Let us next examine the cases where the characteristic Midland 
feature, A. S. y>i, appears. We find that this feature is more 
common in the interpolated passages. In them the following 
cases occur: 92, 148, 264, 498, 766, 1392, 1543, 1586, 3376, 3415, 
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3423, 3438, 3507, 3527, 3693, 4096, 4113, 4187, 4223, 4272, 4368, 
4420, 4502, 4734, 4785, 4797, 5793, 5859, 5896. 

The following cases occur in the original translation: 1320, 1325, 
2631, 2807, 2906, 3191, 4856, 4896, 5140, 6309, 6770, 7020, 7140. 
Accordingly, we find 29 Midland forms in the interpolations and 
13 Midland forms in the original translation. 

Furthermore the Midland ending of the present participle,-<wwfe, 
is confined to the interpolated passages (11. 1267, 1522, 3391, and 
3430). The Kentish ending, -inde, is confined to the original trans- 
lation (U. 2048, 2556). 

The conclusion can hardly be escaped, then, that the translator 
of the Anglo-Norman chronicle lived in the neighborhood of Kent, 
while the interpolator, as would naturally be inferred from his con- 
nection with the baronial families of Lincolnshire, habitually used 
the Midland dialect. 

Kolbing's array of parallel passages from the three romances 
King Alisaunder, Arthour and Merlin, and Richard Coeur de Lion, 
hints strongly at identity of authorship. 10 Dr. Brunner, although 
in his notes he contributes a number of parallels himself, risks no 
theory in explanation of them. I find in the work of the Kentish 
translator the following parallels with the Kentish poem, Arthour 
and Merlin: 11. 1900, 1933, 2537, 2543, 2788, 3019, 3024, 5120, 
6048, 6493, 6497, 6587, 6632, 6842, 7014. I find in the interpola- 
tions, the following parallels: 11. 424, 1246, 4431, 4528, 4552, 5614, 
5658, 5756, 5816, 5858. These latter resemblances may perhaps 
be accounted for by the supposition that the Lincolnshire minstrel 
found included in his MS of Richard Coeur de Lion the other 
romance by the same author, and consciously or unconsciously 
transferred some of its lines and similes to his own composition. 
Whether the descant on the pleasures of May beginning line 3759 
was likewise due to the influence of Arthour and Merlin and King 
Alisaunder, in which many similar passages are to be found, cannot 
be determined, since such lyrical prefaces are by no means con- 
fined to the work of the Kentish poet. 

The supposition that the composer of the interpolations was a 
minstrel rests upon the hints of professional feeling in 11. 673-676 
and 3777. That he wrote not before but after 1300 is evidenced 
by his frequent use of the word basinet (11. 403, 569, 4554, 4562, 
5308), a piece of armor which did not come into use till the turn of 
the century. As was to be inferred from his fantastic treatment 
of De Multon and Doilly, he could never have known them in 
person but knew of them as the ancestors of his patrons and 
contemporaries of the Lion Heart. It is not known whether he 
had any basis for ascribing to them a part in the Third Crusade. 
An interesting fact linking together the two knightly families of 
Lincolnshire has come to my notice and explains their association 

10 Arthour and Merlin, pp. LXXHI ff. 
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in the work of the minstrel. Lambert de Multon, son of Thomas, 
married as his second wife Geffrey de Oilli's widow, Ida. Lambert's 
son, Thomas, was the founder of the branch of the family called 
the De Multons of Egremont and his seat was on the ancestral 
domain at Moulton near Spalding. 11 Unfortunately Dugdale does 
not furnish the dates of Lambert's marriage and death. 

The interpolator must have been a man of rather wide acquain- 
tance with the romantic literature and the popular traditions of his 
time, and his mingling of the two strains is closely akin to that 
which characterizes Fulk Fitzwarin. As Dr. Brunner has shown 
so fully, the Lincolnshire minstrel has, in the absence of historical 
knowledge, picked up every bit of amusing and thrilling tradition 
concerning Richard. With some skill he has, combined these with 
the sober Kentish poem and with long and glowing tales of the deeds 
of his patrons. He is, then, while a good chooser and a spirited 
redactor of literary materials, by no means an original composer. 
It will, I think, be of interest to examine and set down in order 
certain indications we have as to the sources, probably transmitted 
orally, which directly or indirectly influenced him. In this, of 
course, I draw largely upon Dr. Brunner's excellent treatment on, 
pp. 60-66, 71 f. 

King Henry's unwillingness to marry and his reluctant acquies- 
cence in the desires of his barons (11. 45-52) is paralleled in many 
medieval tales, for instance, Cliges. The wondrous ship (11. 60- 
72) is found in Guigemar and Perlesvaus. The unholy character of 
King Henry's bride, who gives birth to Richard and John (U. 75- 
234), is an elaboration of a common tale concerning a demon wife, 
which had fastened itself particularly upon the house of Anjou. 
The three days tournament (11. 251-426) occurs in many romances. 
Richard's disguise as a pilgrim (11. 593-650) recalls the story of Guy 
of Warwick. His imprisonment by the King of Almayn is a dis- 
torted account of the historical seizure of Richard by the Duke of 
Austria. A detail of the capture, the roasting of the fowl, (11. 657- 
662) seems to be a variant of the tradition found in the semi-his- 
torical Livre d'Eracles. The exchange of buffets (11. 752-798) is, 
of course, a common folk motif. The struggle with the lion (11. 
1057-1102) has a parallel in a feat of Cuchulinn's. 12 As I have 
shown in the Publications oj 'the Modern Language Association, 1915, 
pp. 514 ff., Richard was probably already the hero of this legend 
by the date when the Chertsey Tiles were designed, that is, about 
1270. The episode of forbidding the sale of fuel (11. 1477-1502) 
is to be met in Aimeri de Nar bonne, in Wace's Geste des Normanz, 
and in several chronicles. The two rings that preserve from 
drowning and burning (11. 1637-1646) are a traditional motif. The 

n Dugdale, Baronage, I, p. 568. 

n Bricriu's Feast, ed. G. Henderson, p. 107. Brought to my attention by 
Dr. Gertrude Schoepperle. 
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way in which Richard is fed upon Saracen's flesh and finds it 
delicious (11. 3041-3226) corresponds closely to a part of the Chanson 
d'Antioche; and his serving up of Saracen prisoners as a meal to their 
country men (11. 3363-3562) finds a parallel in Ademar de Chabannes. 
By the way, it is an ironical comment on attempts at racial dis- 
tinction that Ten Brink found these cannibalistic feats of Richard 
particularly John Bullish. Gaston Paris has shown very fully how 
the motif of Saladin's gift of a horse sprang from an incident related 
in the Estoire de la Guerre Sainte concerning the fighting near Jaffa. 
In the Publications of the Modem Language Association, 1915, p. 
513, I have suggested that there was also an independent legend 
concerning the overthrow of Saladin by Richard in single combat, 
which appears in a bare form in the early fourteenth century chron- 
icles of Peter de Langtoft and Walter de Hemingburgh. At any 
rate a " duellum Regis Ricardi" was sufficiently well known by 1250 
to take its place in a series of battle pieces painted on the walls of 
the royal palace at Clarendon. It had probably been combined 
with the treacherous gift motif by the date of the Chertsey Tiles, 
that is, about 1270. As I have said, the consistent reference to 
Saladin as the Sawdon throughout the account of the encounter 
before Babylon (11. 5383-5827) strongly suggests that this passage 
consists largely of borrowed material, modified slightly as by the 
introduction of De Multon and Doilly in U. 5812 f. 

This romance is an interesting case where genealogy, linguistics, 
parallel passages, manuscripts, archaeology, all furnish bits of evi- 
dence on the problems of its development. Though all the early 
stages have been lost with the exception of the Auchinleck fragment, 
we can trace the Anglo-Norman chronicle, the translation of it by 
a Kentishman, who was also the translator of an Alexander and an 
Arthur romance, and the many interpolations of the Lincolnshire 
minstrel, who not only contrived to flatter his patrons but added 
the humorous and picturesque touches, which, boisterous and 
rough though they were, yet gave the poem that vitality which 
carried it down into the sixteenth century. 

Roger S. Looses. 

University of Illinois. 
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